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INTRODUCTION 

Chinese Art is said by native writers to have begun with their writing, 
but our earliest records of portraits are about 1324 B.C. It must have made 
considerable progress by the eins of Confucius, about 550 B.C., for we find in the 
Confucian analects that "A disciple asked Confucius for the meaning of the follow- 
ing verse: 

Her coquettish smiles, 

How dimpling they are; 
Her beautiful eyes, 

How beaming they are; 
Oh fairest is she 

Who is simple and plain." 

"In painting, “answered the Sage, “ornamentation and color are matters 
of secondary importance compared with the ground work." This quotation is from 
a poem which the master did not admit into the Book of Poetry, and probably refers 
to a painting of some ancient "beauty", as the poem is of this class. 

There were two important watireds galleries erscted and filled with 
portraits about the time of the begiining of our era. One of these was called 
the Could Terrace Hall and ih it were placed the portraits of the 2&6 heroes who 
had helped to found the Bast Han dynasty which began about the year 1 of our era. 
(Four others were added later.) The second of these l'alls or galleries was call- 
ed the Chou Kung Li Tien. It was built of stone and on its walls were frascoed 
the portraits of the great sages, heroes and female worthies of the Esia, Shang 
and Chou dynasties, the time anterior to the building of the Great Wall, 221 B.C. 
Among these were iechuded Confucius and his seventy disciples. 

Another important gallery was the Han Lu Ling Kuang Tien, in which was 
painted all varieties of living creatures, miscellaneous articles, bogies from the 
mountains and monstrosities from the sea, in colors which harmonized with the 


original, or what the artist thought the original ought to be. It is not impro- 


bable that these were pictures similar to what are found in the Shan Hai Ching 
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(Mountain and Sea Classic), a bogie book common in the Chinese shops of to-day. 

Ming Ti (65 A.D.) established the custom of having court paintg, and 
introduced Buddhism into China. After the introduction of this alien religion 
Confucianism and Taoism sprang into new life, and the period oe 300 to 600 A.D. 
was a time of strife for supremacy between these three religions. Buddhism and Taoi- 
sm both began to build temples and decorate them with pictures of their gods and 
immortals, and Confucianism in order to vie with them erected similar temples and 
decorated them with portraits of its heroes, for as most of us know Confucianism 
is little more than a hero-worship. A careful study of this period will show us 
that Art in the Orient, as in the Occident, was developed by its contact with 
religion. 

During this period we have four great artists - Tsao Fuhsing, Ku 
K‘ ai-chih, Lu T an-wei, and Chang Seng-yu, whose reputation, like that of the 
Italian ra other Furopean masters, was won by their decoration of the temples with 
portraits of heroes of pictures of immortals, fairies, gods or demons. 

With the close of this period we come to the Tang dynasty (618-905 A.D.) 
during which we have in China the Elizabethan age of poetry, music, literature and art. 
Buring this period were founded the three great schools of art. The Northern School, 
which is characterized by a good deal of color in its work, by Li Ssu-hsun and his 
son Li Chao-tao (651-716 A.D.); and the Southern School, which depended for its 
merit on the beauty of its caligraphy, the great poet Wang Wei( 699-759 A.D.), whose 
poems were said to be pictures without color, and his pictures poems without words, 
and the Japanese scool by Wu Tao-tze (Go Do Shi) 8th Century. 

Between the Tang and the Keng dynasties we have the names of two great 
masters, Ching Hao and Tung K ‘uan. 

With the Sung dynasty (905 A.D.) we begin a period which had a tremen- 
doues influence on Japan. Chao Po-chu (12th Century) was the earliest of the great 
Sung artists, though Ma Yuan (12th and 13th Century) and Hsia Kuei (13th Century) 
are more widely known in Japan and consequently in the West. The two men perhaps 
whose worke are most highly prized by the Chinese are Mi Fei (1051-1107 A.D.) and 
his son Mi Yu-jen (12th Century). They originated a style of landscape painting 


very different from that of any other Sung artist, in which their mountains tapered 


to — peaks and their valleys wene filled with clouds. 

The Ytian or wenget dynasty occupied the throne for one hundred years. 
During this period we have the names of aienldenis painters. Chao Tze-ang(1254e 
1322 A.D.), who enjoys the reputation of being the greatest painter of néveaes 
China hes ever had. His wife, the Lady Yuan, and his son weee both well-known 
artists. The second of these four was Huang Kung-wang (1269-1355 A.D.), by many 
considered the greatest of the Yuan masters, whose work is characterized by his trun- 
cated mountains and deep ravines. The third is Wang Meng (14th Century), and the 
fourth Ni Tsan (1301-1374 A.D.), a peculier, irregular but very waren painter, 
whom few if any have been able fo imitate. 

The Ming dynasty, in spite of all previous critics and criticisms, 
contains some of the most attractive work I have seen. Chéiu Ying(15th Century) 
has been imitated by more artists than any other of: the Ming masters. His work 
lacks the force and vigour perhaps of the Sung masters, but it contains a natural- 
ness wis an attention to detail which I have not yet found in any of his predeces- 
sors. Wen Cheng-ming(1470-1559 A.D.) is said to have discovered Ch “iu Ying and to 
have been his teacher. Tang Yin (1470-1523 A.D. — with the — already 
named as do Tung chi-ch‘ang (1555+1636 A.D.) and Lan Ying. One of the best pro- 
ducts of the ling work that eo able to aii is by Mrs Wang, whose artist 
or maiden name was Wu Chuan. It is a picture in 12 scrolls of 100 birds paying 
their reppects to the phoenix. 

There are six great names of the present dynasty. These are in order, 
Wang Shih-min (1592-1680 A.D.), Wang Chien (1598-1677 A.D.),Wang Shih-ku(1632-: : 

Wang Yuan- @f “i (1642-1715 A.D.), Wu Li (1715-1801 A.D.), 

APM ALD.) ,4 and Yuin Shou-ping (1633-1690 A.D.). They are usually spoken of as 
the four Wangs, Wu and Yun. They were all landscape painters except the last, 
who began with landscape but gave it up, saying, "As long as Wang Shih-ku paints 
landscape I will confine myself to flowers." Their pictures command as high a 
price as those of the old masters. 

The earliest painters in the East as in the We§6 began with frescoing. 
Their first work was portrait, then figure, to which were added flowers and touches 
of their surroundings, which gradually developed into landscape. As early as 300 
A.D., we have a record of silk having been used as a ground-work. Later they 


began using paper, though silk has always been most popular, perhaps because of the 
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way it discolours with age, but a picture on paper is most highly prized by the 
Chinese. 

Their brush was the ordinary Chinese pen which was invented by the 
builder of the Great Wall {221 B.C.); the colors were either Chinese ink (falsely 
called India ink) or pulverized minerals mixed with water and glue similar to 
those used by the Italian masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

We have in Chinese as in Western art both impressionism and naturalism, 
ait in addition we have finger-painting, outline-painting, and what the Chinese 
call pai-maio, a species of very fine outline-painting in which the hands and 
faces of the figures are done as in naturalism. 

The point of view of the Chinese artist in painting a landscape is from 
a hill-top instead of-from the level. ‘This makes his kakemonos three-fourths to 
four-fifths land and the remainder sky, wnich is usually reversed in our own 
landscapes. The effect upon us in first viewing them is to make them seem to have 
one part piled upon the other instead of behind it, and thus lose its perspective. 
In a makemono it is different. He takes the same viewpoint as we do and produces 
a similar perspective. It was said of Wang Shih-ku that he could put 3,000 miles 
of perspective on a fan. 

The Chinese artist spreads his silk or paper on the table before him. and 
begins at the bottom to sketch in his picture. This he often does with a bit of 
burnt incense or charred willow twigs. When the sketch is completed he begins from 
the same point, doing the black and white with ink and spreading on his colors 
when his ink work is completed. One of his chief difficulities is that his ink 
is indelible and a mark once put upon the canvas can never be arased. 

I.T.H. 
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LIST OF PAINTINGS. 


10 LANDSCAPE, by Mi Fei, 1051-1107. 
Og, Ga “i Fei was one of those artistic freaks that are found in all 
| countries. He dressed in the fashion of the previous dynasty, was 
eccentric in manner, and consequently attracted many visitors, would 
use no towels or dishes that had been Suk sy anyone else, always 
went about with a handkerchief full of pebbles, and knocked his 
head on the ground to a large irregular rock which he addressed as 
"Brother". He was a fossil in all kinds of ancient learning, delight- 
ed in doing the opposite of what others did, admired what they cared 
sothing for, and disregarded what they admired. But he was a Master 
as an artist. His mountains tapered into sharp peaks, the, valleys 
were filled‘ with clouds, and he remains re a Master of 800 years! 


standing. 


21 LANDSCAPE, by Liu Sung-nien, twehfth and thirteenth centuries. 
ian hehe was a native of the Chehkiang Province, weher so many 
of the best artists came from, and was a student in the College of 
Arts of the Sung Dynasty. In 1190 A.D. he was a Probationer in the 
Han-lin College, and was Jekuiies with a "Gold-belt" by the lmperor 
for his scholarship and his proficiency in art. He ranks among the 


second-rate artists of the Sung Dynasty according to Chinese critics. 


23 MONGOLS HUNTING, by Caho Meng-fu, 1254-1322 A.D. 
This picture represents six “longols hunting on horeback, four 
with bows and arrows, one with a ball and chain, about to strike a 
cow, and the fifth with an eagle or hawk on his arm, presumably only 
riding about scaring up the game. The men and horses, chiefly the 
horses, are the important part of the pieiuie: as Chao Meng-fu and 


Nan Kan are the most noted horse painters of the Empire. Writers 


on art give Chao Meng-fu the highest praise saying that the work of 
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the T‘ang painters was indifferent, and that of the Sung was rough 
compared with his. His wife, the Lady Kuan, and his son were both 
noted artists, and at times they united in painting a single picture, 


each doing the part he could do best. 
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